




LEG 

I always thought this paffage left out with a great deal of 
judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as it feems to contradict: a 
part in the forth jFncid. Addifon on Italy. 

To Leave, v. n. 

1. Toccafe; to defift. 

She is my effence, and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. Shakefpeare. 

And force this bufinefs fo far fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. Shake/. H. IV. 

He began at the eldeft, and left at the youngeft. Genef. 

2. To Leave off. To defift. 

Grittus, hoping that they in the caftle would not hold out, 
left off to batter or undermine it, wherewith he perceived he 
little prevailed. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 

Leave off. and for another fummons wait. Rofcommon. 

3. To Lea\e off. To ftop. 

Wrongs do not leave off there where they begin, 

But dill beget new mifehiefs in their courfe. Daniel. 

To Leave, v. a. [from/rty; lever , French.] To levy; to 
raife: a corrupt word, made, I believe, by Spenfrr , for a 
rhyme. 

An army ftrong foe leav'd, 

To war on thofe which him had of his realm bereav’d. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Le'aved. adj. [from leaves, of leaf] 

1. Furnifoed with foliage. 

2. Made with leaves or folds. 

I will loofe the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two leaved gates. tf a - ^ v * *• 

LE'AVEN. n.f [levain, French; kvarc , Latin.] 

I. Ferment mixed with any body to make it light; particularly 
ufed of four dough mixed in a mafs of bread. 

It foall not be baken with leaven. Lev. vi. 17. 

All fermented meats and drinks are eafilieft digefted ; and 
thofe unfermented, by barm orleaven, are hardly digefted. Flayer, 
z. Any mixture which makes a general change in the mafs. 
Many of their propofitions favour very llrong of the old 
leaven of innovations. ^ing Charles. 

To Le'aven. ‘v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ferment by fomething mixed. era 

You muft tarry the leav'mng. Shake/. Troil. and LreJJida. 
Whofoever catcth leavened bread, that foul foall be cut 
0 £ Exod. xii. 17. 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings, and feafonings; fo that fome do extremely move 
appetites. Baton s Atlantis. 

2. To taint; to imbue. 

That cruel fomething unpoffeft. 

Corrodes and leavens all the reft. Prior. 

Le'aver. n.f. [leave.'] One who deferts or forfakes. 

Let the world rank me in regifter 
A m after -leaver, and a fugitive. Shakefpeare. 

Leaves, n.f. The plural of leaf. 

Parts fit for the nourifoment of man in plants are, feeds, 
roots, and fruits; for leaves they give no nourifoment at *11. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

Le'avings. n.f. [from leave.] Remnant; relicks; offal: it 

has no Angular. . 

My father has this morning call d together. 

To this poor hall, his little Roman fenatc, 

The leavings of Pharfaiia. . Addifon s Cato. 

Then who can think we’ll quit the place, 

Or ftop and light at Cloc’s head. 

With feraps and leavings to be fed. 

Le'avy. adj. [from leaf.] Full of leaves ; covered with leaves. 
Strcphon, with leavy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear. 

For he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village lord that Whitfontide to bear. Sidney. 

■ Now, near enough: your leavy fereens throw down. 
And fhow like thofe you are. Shakefpeare s Madeth. 

To Lech \u*r, U To lick over. Hanmr. 

Haft thou vet leched the Athenian s eyes 
Withthe love juice. Shakefp. Midfummer N! S hts P^\ 
T F'CHER n f ("Derived by Skinner from luxure, old French . 
L W-fuaSbAc middle^ in the fame fe»r=.] Awhorc- 

"fwiil now take the faekr i 1*’. J** * ‘"” 5 “ 

’fcane me. Sbake f- M f rry lVvC5 f W ' nd J oU 

P You’, like a letehcr, out of whorifo loins 
Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors Shakefpeare. 

The lecher foon transforms his miftrefs, now 
In Io’s place appears a lovely cow. ) 

The fleepy teacher fouts his little eyes, , 

About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles nfe. DryUn. 

She yields her charms , n , , 

To that fair letehcr, the ftrong S od ° f a "^ c ^ 

To Le cher, v.n. [horn the noun.] d the fmall 

Die for adultery ? no. 1 he wren go ^ 

gilded fly docs letehcr m my light. on**# a 


LEE 

Gut eats all day, and ktebexs all the night. B. fohnfor 
Lec'herous. adj. [from lecher .] Leud ; luftful. ^ 

The fapphire foould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous-, the emerald foould fly t0 
pieces, if it touch the (kin of any unchafte pencil. Derbam 
Le'cherously. adv. [from lecherous.] Leudly; luftful!y. 
Le'cherousness. n.f. [from lecherous.] Leudnefs. 

Le'cherY. n.f [from lecher.] Leudnefs; luft. 

The reft welter with as little fliame in open lechery, as 
fwine do in the common mire. Alcham's Schoolmajler 
Againft fuch leudfters, and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Shakefpeare, 
Le'ction. n.f. [lectio, Lat.] A reading; a variety in copies. * 
Every critick has his own hypothefis : if the common text 
be not favourable to his opinion, a various led ion (hall be 
made authentick. Watts's Lorid 

LE'CTURE. n.f. [ledure, French.] 4 * 

I. A difeourfe pronounced upon any fubjeft. 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruftick ledure unto 
him, how to feed his beads before noon, and where to ftude 
them in the extreme heat. Sidney, b. ii. 

Wrangling pedant, 

When in mufick we have fpent an hour. 

Your lednre foall have leifure for as much. Shakefp. 
When letters from Cefar were given to Rufticus, he re- 
fufed to open them till the philofopher had done his he. 
tures. Taylor's Holy Living, 

Virtue is the folid good, which tutors foould not only read 
ledures and talk of, but the labour and art of education 
foould furnifo the mind with, and fallen there. Lode. 

Numidia will be bleft by Cato’s ledures. Addifon's Cato. 

2 . The ail or pra&ice of reading; perufal. 

In the ledure of holy feripture, their apprehenfions are 
commonly confined unto the literal fenfe of the text. Browne. 

3. A magifterial reprimand. 

To Le'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inftruil formally. 

2. To inftruit iilfolently and dogmatically. 

Le'cturer. n.f. [from ledure.] An inftrudlor; a teacher by 

way of leilure; a preacher in a church hired by the parifh 
to alfift the reilor or vicar. 

If any minifter refufed to admit into his church a lecturer 
recommended by them, and there was not one orthodox or 
learned man recommended, he was prefently required to at¬ 
tend upon the committee. Clarendon. 

Lectureship, n.f. [from ledure.] The office of a lecturer.' 
He got a ledurefhip in town of fixty pounds a year, where 
he preached conftantly in perfon. Swift. 

Led. part. pret. of lead. 

Then foall they know that I am the Lord your God, 
which caufed them to be led into captivity among the hea¬ 
ths Ezek. xxxix. 28. 

The leaders of this people caufed them to err, and they 
that are led of them are deftroyed. Ifa.ix. lb. 

As in vegetables and animals, fo in mod other bodies, not 
propagated by feed, it is the colour wc mod fix on, and are 

mo iW , , 

Ledge, n.f. [leggen, Dutch, to lie.] 

1. A row; layer; ftratum. . 

The lowed ledge or row foould be merely cf (lone, dole y 
laid, without mortar : a general caution for aH parts in build¬ 
ing contiguous to board. Cotton s Architecture. 

2 . A ridge rifing above the reft. 

The four parallel flicks rifing above five inches higher than 
the handkerchief, ferved as ledges on each fide. Gulliver. 
•2. Any prominence, or rifing part. 

Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides. 

The bending brow above, a fafe retreat provides. Dryden. 
Ledhorse. n.f. [led and horfe.] A fumpter horfe. 

Lee. n. f. [lie, French.] 

1. Dregs; fediment; refufe. 

My cloaths, my fex, exchang d for thee. 

I’ll mingle with the people’s wretched lee. / 

2. [Sea term ; fuppofed by Skinner horn l east, 

generally that fide which is oppofite to the wmd, as * ^ 
ftore is that the wind blows on To be unde *0 * 
foore, is to be clofc under the weather (bore. A « fo 
foip is one that is notTaft by a wind, to make h J 
good as foe might. To lay a fo.p by the * e, si ■ » 
lb that all her lails may lie againft the mafti fl)e w ;n 

and the wind to come right on her broadfide, £;V7. 

make little or no way. ... r had had 

If we, being ftorm-beaten in the bay ' r ’ t ranfport- 

a port under our lee, that wc might have P ^ Indian 
ing foips with our men of war, we had ^ 
fleet, and the Azores. Dunkirk with 

The Hollanders were wont to nde befofeDun^^ 

foe wind at north weft, making a ee Raleigh's E/ty- 

Unprovided of tackling and 
fea by a ftorm ; yet better do fo than 
linking on a Ice (bore. H*®- 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 
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• Him hardy Ilumb’nng ort the Norway foam; 

The pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d fkift, 

•Deeming fome ifland, oft, as Teamen tell, 

JSS-SA- k 

Batter’d by his lee they lay, 

The paffing winds through their torn canvafs play. Drydeii. 

“ rt of healin S : whe "“ We 

In that difeafe of grieved confcicncc, 

And well could cure the fame ; his name was patience. 

A Spenfer's Fdtry Qteeen, b. 1. 

Her words prevail’d, and then the learned leach 

His cunning hand’gan to his wounds to lay. 

And all things cllb the which his art did teach. Pa. Qu. 
Phyfick is their bane. 

The learned leaches in deipair depart. 

And (bake their heads, dcfpondmg of their art. Drydcn. 

Wife leeches v/ill not vain receipts obtrude : 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill. 

Till fome fafe crifis. J 

The hodty wrinkled leech has watch d and toil d, 

Tried every health reftoring herb and ^um,. 

And wearied out his painful (kill in vain. Rowe s J. Shore. 
A (kilful leach. 

They fay, had wrought this bleffcd deed; 

This leach Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay's Pajlorals. 

2 A kind of fmall water ferpent, which fallens on animals, 
and fucks the blood : it ii ufed to draw blood where the lan¬ 
cet is lefs fafe, whence perhaps the name. 

I drew blood by leeches behind his car. IVifeman's Surg. 

Sticking like leeches, till they btirft with bldod. 

Without remorfe irifatiably. Rofcommon. 

To LEEck. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat with medica- 

LLecHCRAFT. n.f. [leech and craft.] The art of healihg. 

Wfc fttidy fpfeech, but Others we pcrluade : 

We leechcraft learn; but Others cure with it. Davies. 
Leef. adj. [ lieve, leve, Dutch.] Kind; fond. 

Whilomc all thefe were low and letfe, 

And lov’d their flocks to feed ; 

They never drove to be the chief. 

And fimple was their weed. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Leek. n.f. [leac, Saxon; hock, Dutch'; Ukhk, Erfc.I 

Its Power confifts of iix pedals, and is foaped, as it were, 
like a bell; in the center arifes the pointal, Which after- 
Ward becomes a roundifo fruit, divided into three cd-lls, which 
. contain roundifo feeds : to thefe notes may be added, the fta- 
tnrfta are generally broad and flat, ending in three cap!(la¬ 
ments, o( which the middle pne is furnifoed with a chive; 
the flowers are alfo gathered ihto alrnoft globular bunches : 
the rOpts arc long, cylindrical,- and coated, the coats Ending 
in plain leaves. Miller. 

Know’ft thou FluelWn ? —Yes'. 

—Tell him I'll knock his letk about his pate, 

Upon St. David’s day. Shakefpear is Henry V. 

Leek to the Welfo, to Dutchmen buttdr’s dtar. Gay. 
Wc ufe acrid plants inwaVdly and outwardly ilVgangrCens; 
in the feurvy, watcr-dtefles, horfe-ra:difo, garlitk, or leek 
pottage. Floyer Ort Humours. 

LEER. n.f. [Jjleape, facies, Saxon.] 

1. An oblique view. 

I fpy entertainment ir. her; foe gives the' leer Of invitation. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Afidc the devil turn’d 
For envy, yet With jealous leer malign 
Ey’d them alkance. Mlton's Pdr. Lejl , b. iv. 

2. A laboured call of countenance. 

Damn with faint praife, concede with civil' leer. Pope. 
I place a ftatefman full before my fight; 

A bloated monfter in all his geer, 

With foam elds vifage, and perfidious leer. Swift. 

To Leer. v. n. [from the noun.] J ' 

r. To look obliquely ; to'look archly. 

I will leer upon him as he comes by; and do but mark 
the countenance that he will give me. Shakefp. Hen,y IV 

I wonder whether you tafte the plcafure of independency ’ 
or whether yoirdo not fometimes /«r Upotl the court. Swift 
*StV To look With a forced countenance. 

Bertran has been taught the arts of courts'. 

To gild a face with fmiles, and leer a man to rtiin Drvd 
L fm‘ \ j' ^ Frcnch '^ Dre S s ; fediment: it has feldom a 

^his proceeded by reafon of the old humour of thofe criun- 
tnes, where the memory of Ring Richard was fp frrong, 
that it lay ike Ues in the bottom of mens hearts; and if the 
veffel was but ftirred, it would come up. Bacon’s Henry VII 
If they love lees, and leave the lufty wine, 

Envy them not their palates with the lwinc. B. jolmfon 


LEG 

Thofe lees that trouble it refine 
The agitated foul of generous wine; Drydenu. 

ToLeese. v. a. [lefen, Dutch.] To lofe: an old word. 

Then fell to thy profit both butter and cheefc, 

Who buieth it fooner the more he foall leefe. Tuffer. 

No caufe, nor client fat, will Chev’ril leefe. 

But as they come on both Tides he takes fees; 

And pleafeth both : for while he melts his greafe 

For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. B. fohnf. 

How in the port our fleet dear time did leefe, 

Withering like priToners, which lie but for fees. Donne. 
Leet. n. f , 

Leete, or leta, is otherwife called a law-day. The word 
feemeth to have gtfown from the Saxon leSc, which was a 
court of jurifdidlion above the wapentake or hundred, com¬ 
prehending three or four of them, otherwife called thirfli- 
ing, and contained the third part of a province or (hire: 
thefe jurifdidlions, one and other, be now abolifoed, and *w a *" 
lowed up in the county court. Cowell. 

Who has z bread fo pure. 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep leets and law-days, and in feffions fit 

With meditations lawful. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

You would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe foe bought (lone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Slihk. 
Le'eward. adj. [lee and peapb, Saxon.] 

1. Towards the wind. See Lee. 

The daffies were called long foips, the oneraris round, 
becaufe of their figure approaching towards circular: this 
figure, though propel for the ftowage of goods, was not the 
fitteft for failing, becaufe of the great quantity of leeward 
way, except when they failed full before the wind. Arbuth. 

Let no ftatefinan dare, 

A kingdom to a Clip compare ; 

Left he foould call our commonweal 
A veffel with a double keel; 

Which juft like otirs, new rigg’d and man’d. 

And got about a league from land. 

By change of wind to leeward fide. 

The pilot knew not how to guide. Swift. 

Left, participle preter. of leave. 

Alas, poor lady ! defolate and left ; 

I weep myfelf to think upon thy words. Shakefpeare. 

Had fuch a river as this been left to itfelf, to have found 
its way out from among the Alps, whatever windings it had 
made, it mull have formed feveral little feas. Addifon. 

Were I left to myfelf, I would rather aim at inftru&ing 
than diverting; but if we will be ufcful to the world, we 
mult take it as we find it. Addifon’s Spedator, N •. 179, 

Left. adj. [lujti, Dutch; lctvus; Latin.] Sinriftrous; not 
right- 

That there is alfo in men a natural prepotency in the right, 
wc cannot with conftancy affirm, if we make obfervation 
irt children, who permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft- 
times Confine it unto the lift, arid are not without great diffi¬ 
culty reftrained from it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides. 

The left to that unhappy region tends. 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defeends. Dryden's /En. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around. 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can. Dryden , 

A raven from a wither’d oak, 

Left of their lodging was oblig’d to croak ; 

That omen lik’d him not. Dryden. 

The left foot naked when they march to fight, 

But in a bull’s raw hide they ftedthe the right. Dryden. 

The man who druggies in the fight. 

Fatigues left arm as weH as right. p„'sr 

Left-handed, adj. [left and heirid.] tiling the left-hand ra¬ 
ther than right. 

The limbs are ufed mod on the right-fide, whereby cuftom 
helpsth; for we fee, that (bme are left-handed, which are 
fuch as have ufed the left-hand moil. Bacon's Nat. Rift 
I or the feat of the heart and liver on one fide, whereby 
men become left-handed, it happeneth too rarely to counte- 
nance an effect fo common; for the feat of the liver on the 
left-fide is very monftrous. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

n ' f ' Habitual ufe of 

Although a fqulnt left-handednefs 
U ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. 

Leg, n.f. [leg, Damfo; leggffr, Ifiahdick.l 

.They hade; and what their tardy feet deriv’d 
I lie trufty ftaff' their better leg, lupply’d ' ’ 

1 urging comfits, and ants e»rs, 

Hdd almoft brought him off hfs’legs. Hudibras 

thin^S ln ;“ gUeS pSOp!e Cannot nicet with ’ who have . 0- 
.h.n S to % ,0 caw them. A ' Uj „ {l 

2. An 


Donne. 


Dryden. 
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